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OUT OF DOORS. 

BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 

Just to be out of doors! So still! So green! 


With unbreathed air, illimitable, clean, 
With soft, sweet scent of happy growing 
things, 
The leaves’ soft flutter, sound of sudden 
wings, 
The far faint hills, the water wide between. 


Breast of the great earth-mother! Here we 
lean 
With no conventions hard to intervene, 
Content, with the contentment Nature 
brings, 
Just to be out of doors. 


And, under all, the feeling half foreseen 

Of what this lovely world will come to mean 
To all of us when the uncounted strings 
Are keyed aright, and one clear music 

rings 
In all our hearts. Joy universal, keen, 
Just to be out of doors! 
— Cosmopolitan. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Miss Paterson is the only woman fac- 
tory-inspector in Scotland. She is ex- 
pected to travel 13,000 miles a year, and 
to supervise all the factories in Scotland 
where women are employed. There are 
140 male inspectors. 


The editor of the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal 
has had bis breath quite taken away by 
the audacity of the equal rights women in 
daring to suggest that Mr. Cleveland’s 
record does not qualify him to preach to 
women on the sanctity of thehome. He 
says: ’ 

We can hardly imagine any other class 
of persons making such an outrageous at- 
tack on a man whom the people of the 
United States have twice elected to the 
highest place in the Republic, and who 
has the respect of all right-minded Amer- 
icans. Women who have so little sense 
of honor, of decency, of fairness, certainly 
do not deserve to have a chance to vote or 
make laws. 








Mr. Cleveland was not elected to the 
presidency by ‘“‘the people.’’ Half of the 
people had no vote on the question, It is 
the conventional idea that a woman who 
does a certain wrong must never hear the 
last of it, but that a man who does the 
same wrong must never have it cast up 
against him. This doctrine does not ap- 
peal to our ‘‘sense of fairness.’’ We are 
glad that anyone, man or woman, should 
reform, and we do not consider it right to 
rake up apy person’s past without cause. 
But let any one who has been a conspic- 
uous offender mount the pulpit and begin 
to throw stones, and he will certainly be 
reminded that his record does not entitle 
him to do so. If the editor of the Ithaca 
Journal imagines it is only equal suffrage 
women who see the incongruity of it, he 
should read the article in anotber column 
by Mr. W. L. Bodine, Superintendent of 
Compulsory Education in Chicago, and 





REV. 





the excellent editorial in the last Massa- 
chusetts Federation Bulletin. 





The Toronto Mail of May 5 says: ‘‘Mar- 
ried women are seeking the municipal 
franchise. The right to vote has for some 
time been held and exercised by spinsters 
and widows. It is not easy to see why 
the possession of a husband is regarded 
as @ disqualification. In not a few cases 
it is solely upon the property of their 
wives that members of Municipal Councils 
are eligible to office. Surely the wife 
ought to have the right to vote for the 
husband whom she endows with the prop- 
erty qualification to stand as a candidate!”’ 





—_ a 


GOOD NEWS FROM DENMARE. 

There is good news from Denmark, 
Fru Johanna Miioter, my Danish corre- 
spondent, writes that the government has 
proposed to extend municipal suffrage to 
all tax-paying citizens, men and women, 
25 years ofage, including men whose 
wives pay taxes, and wives whose hus- 
bands pay taxes. This suffrage is to be 
“active and passive,’’ as it is called in 
Europe, which means that the electors 
may vote and also be eligible to office. 
The bill was originally presented to the 
Danish Parliament in 1903—4. The Upper 
House took the stand that it would grant 
suffrage to unmarried, self-supporting 
women. To this, the women have made 
reply that they wish suffrage for all wom- 
en, or for none. 

At present, the municipal councils of 
Denmark are elected by a system called 
the “double electors.”” One fifth of the 
taxpayers, representing those who pay 
the highest taxes, elect half the members 
of the Council, and also share in electing 
the other half. This custom does not ap- 
ply to Copenhagen, but it does apply to 
all the country towns. In Copenhagen, a 
voter must possess an income of 1,000 
crowns per year. 

The Upper House is determined to up- 
hold the system which gives those who 
pay the largest tax the most political 
power. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment party now stands for the new step. 
The Socialists, who demand full suffrage 
for men and women 22 years of age, and 
without a tax qualification, have also 
agreed to support the government bill. A 
new radical party has arisen, evidently a 
combination of the radical elements in 
former parties, and its platform is dimi- 
nution of the military expenses, and the 
extension of the suffrage. This radical 
party is hopeful of carrying out this pro- 
gram in the next Parliament. If it carries, 
305,000 women will be enfranchised. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 








ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 


all 


THE FIRST WOMAN MINISTER. 

To-day is the 80th birthday of the first 
woman to be ordained a minister, Rev. 
Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 

Antoinette L. Brown was born May 20, 
1825, in a log cabin at Henrietta, N. Y. 
Before she was sixteen, she began to 
teach school, receiving a dollar a week 
and ‘boarding around.’’ Afterwards she 
became lady principal of the Henrietta 
Academy. She graduated from Oberlin 
College in 1847. While there she and 
Lucy Stone, being forbidden by the faculty 
to take part in the debating exercises of 
the young men, organized the first debat- 
ing society ever formed among college 
girls. 

Antoinette had made up her mind to be 
a minister, and after taking her first 
degree, she applied for admission to 
the theological school of Oberlin. The 
professors were dismayed, but the charter 
of the college said that no one should ever 
be excluded from any department on ac- 
count of color or sex, and they had to ad- 
mit her. Her father and brother disap- 
proved of her studying theology, and 
would not help her financially. Peter 
Myers, the head of an academy at R >ches- 
ter, Mich., where she had held the position 
of lady principal, agreed to advance her 
the money; but he suddenly died. Miss 
Adams, the lady principal at Oberlin, then 
promised to get her some teaching to do 
in the preparatory department of the col- 
lege to help pay the expenses of her theo- 
logical course. But Miss Adams fell ill, 
and in her absence the Ladies’ Board 
(composed principally of the professors’ 
wives, and strongly opposed to women 
ministers) made a rule that no gradu- 
ate of the college should be allowed to 
teach in the girls’ department. This was 
done to bar her out. Then Miss Atkins, 
the assistant principal, got up a private 
drawing class for Antoinette, who had for 
some time taught drawing in the lower 
school. Her class included Professor 
(afterwards President) Fairchild, and a 
number of the theological students, and 
proved so profitable that it enabled her to 
meet all her expenses. 

She distinguished herself during her 
course, and met with much kindness 
from both students and professors * She 
preached her first public sermon at Hen- 
rietta, O., about 1848. 

When graduation time approached, 
a Mrs. Barnes, of New York, who had 
often attended the lectures and recita- 
tions at the theological school, offered 
Antoinette a good salary if she would 





* my t teny | reminiscences of the life at Ober- 
lin are given in her book, “The Sexes throughout 
Nature.” 


(Continued on Page 79.) 








THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 

The Annual Festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts W. S. A.’s was 
held in Faneuil Hal! on the evening of 
May 10, with a very large attendance. 
Mrs, Lucia Ames Mead, president of Mas- 
sachusetts, called the meeting to order. 
She said that Massachusetts was proud of 
many things, but most so of her oct. zen- 
arians. All would regret that Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, the beloved president af New 
England, was not well enough to be out 
that evening. The audience rose and gave 
the ‘white salute’? of waving handker- 
chiefs for Mrs. Howe. Mrs. Mead, contin- 
uing, said that in deciding practical ques- 
tions about women’s work, etc., it was 
sometimes better to go to a sociologist 
than to a biologist, and she introduced 
Rev. Edward Cummings as the toast 
master of the evening, with a cordial en- 
comium, 

PROF, CUMMINGS’S ADDRESS. 

Prof, Cummings told of a distinguished 
biologist who somehow deduced from pro- 
toplasm the singular conclusion that to 
vote was distinctly a masculine function 
and to be devoted a feminine one. Prof. 
Cummings said: ‘tI should be glad to see 
some restrictions on suffrage, but to base it 
on the biological difference of sex seems 
to me archaic, unscientific and absurd. 
We have with us to-night those who can 
contribute something of weight to the 
discussion, I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing a man who was born in Tennessee, 
and went to the colleges of two other 
States to get his A. B.; then went through 
the Harvard Medical School; then served 
during the war in a Massachusetts regi- 
ment; and then came back and practiced 
the healing art. Then he began to go to 
the Legislature, and he went fifteen times, 
and the more he went, the more they 
thought of him, They finally made him 
Governor; and what he will be next, we 
do not know. He is a man who speaks 
always as he thinks, with freedom and 
firm conviction. He combines the quali- 
ties of a scholar, a soldier, a statesman, 
and a man of science—Gov. Garvin of 
Rhode Island. 


EX GOV. GARVIN’'S SPEECH, 


Whoever accepts the doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence must be- 
lieve in the right of women to vote. If 
taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny; if governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
then the suffrage must be extended to 
women upon the same terms as to men, 

The practical question before the woman 
suffragists of New England is, How may 
equal rights in voting be won moat surely 
and perfectly? 

In considering this question it must be 
borne in mind that the governing powers 
in the United States have become very 
conservative. Particularly is this the 
case in the older sections of the country. 
It must also be remembered that full 
woman suffrage can only be brought 
about by change of the organic law of the 
State—that is to say, by the will of a 
majority of the qualified electors who 
vote for or against the proposed constitu- 
tional change. It is difficult to get a 
New England Legislature to consider favor- 
ably any matter at all radical. 

Legislative bodies in theory represent 
the people. In fact, they seem to hate 
their constituents. However strong pub- 
lic sentiment may be against the granting 
of special privileges to a few, legislators 
are constantly duing it; however over- 
whelmiug popular opinion may be ip sup- 
port of an important and just measure, 
legislators reject it. 

Not only do our representatives appear 
to be the worst enemies we have, but they 
also seem to despise us. They refuse to 
accord to the persons who elect the.n that 
power which is most fundamental in our 
system of republican government, Right 
here in Massachusetts, only a few days 
ago, the State Senate, by vote of 19 to 10, 
without debate, defeated a bill for the 
simple expression of public opinion 
through the advisory referendum, 

If a Legislature will not submit to the 
voters popular constitutional amendments, 
or other questions which their constitu 
ents demand, can it be expected that they 
will provide for a referendum to the dis 
franchised? Not through appeals to tbe 
Legislature, as at prese t constituted, but 
through the action of the pe ple lies the 
best, almost the only, hope for woman 
suffrage in the Eastern States. Bat in 
order that the people may act upon this 
or any other fundamental reform, they 

(Continued on Page 78.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. KATE Dovcias WIGGIN, who is 
a doctor of philosophy, as well as the au- 
thor of ‘‘Rebecca,’’ has been asked by the 
directors of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution to deliver a lecture on Ameri- 
can fiction, 


Mrs, A. J. GLACKMAN, of Rockfort, 
Ind., studied embalming in order to assist 
her husband and son in their undertaking 
business. She cares for the bodies of 
women and children. Mrs. Glackman 
thoroughly understands her work, and re- 
cently received a State license. 


Miss A. E, McCrae of Chicago has 
been given charge of the landscape garden- 
ing and architectural remodelling needed 
to beautify all the passenger stations on 
the main and branch lines of the Illinois 
Central Railroad in nine States. This 
work, unprecedently large for anything of 
the sort, will be carried on by Miss Mo 
Crae according to her own judgment, and 
she will have a special private car at her 
disposal while travelling about the great 
railway line. 

Miss WILHELMINA ENTEMAN is @ wasp 
expert. She studies wasps for scientific 
purposes, and is at present investigating 
the conditions of their life in California, 
Though she has given only the last five 
years to biological investigations, Miss 
Enteman has studied wasps from child- 
hood. She thinks them much maligned, 
and insists that they are as industrious as 
bees, and as wise as ants, besides possess- 
ing the sharpest eyes of any insect. She 
maintains that they are no more quarrel- 
some than othér small creatures. During 
the years of her study, Miss Enteman has 
very seldom been stung while handling 
the fiery little midgets, though moving 
them from tiny wire cages, and feeding 
them on the tip of her finger. 


JutiA C, LATHROP writes in the Chi- 
cago Commons: *‘Now is the season when 
legislative sessions are drawing toward 
their close, and when reformers are en- 
gaged in sadly picking up the pieces of 
the various symmetrical and shapely bills 
which they earlier constructed and sent 
forth with confident pride. Sometimes, 
alas, there is not a piece left to pick up. 
Among such complete wrecks, one of the 
mos significant to us is the bill for an 
industrial school for girls which was de- 
feated in the Minnesota Legislature.’’ 
The bill was urged by the Minnesota Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The women 
of New York have been trying in vain for 
years to get a legislative appropriation to 
found a State Industrial School for girls. 
The Colorado women tried in vain to get 
one till they obtained the ballot. Then 
the very next Legislature granted it. 


Miss M. Louise McLAUGHLIN of Cin- 
cin: ati, O., is a remarkably successful 
manufacturer of porcelain. An exquisite 
porcelain made in tbat city is said to be 
from first to last the result of her genius 
and patience. It was in 1877 that Miss 
McLaughlin discovered the secret of un- 
derglaze decoration, but her greater 
achievement is the production of an abso- 
Jutely new porcelain,—the result of her 
own unaided experiments throughout a 
number of years fraught witb discourag- 
ing failures. Before definitely fixing the 
com position of this ware, Miss McLaugh- 
lin experimentod with eighteen different 
bodies and some forty-five glazes. While 
this recipe gives its originator perfect sat- 
isfaction, she is constantly developing 
color effects, and perfecting details, such 
as translucencs, original designs in open- 
work, inlays of glaze, and inlays used in 
the body of the vase. 


Mrs. SARAH PLATT DECKER, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, is now making atour of the State 
Federations, The suffragists of each State 
that she visits would do well to circulate 
among their unconverted club sisters the 
Political Equality Leaflet, ‘‘Mrs. Decker 
on Equal Suffrage.’’ It may be had from 
the National Suffrage Headquarters, War- 
ren, O., at 15 cents per bundred, post- 
paid. Mrs. Decker will attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Federation in Everett, on May 26. On 
May 27, a conference of presidents of 
Federated Clubs will be held at Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, at 2 P. M. Mrs. Decker 
will lead a discussion on fed-ration work. 
After the conference a reception will be 
given ber, from 4 to 6 P. M., to which all 
members of Federated Clubs are invited. 
Tickests, 50 cents, may be bad from Mrs, 
Nella I, Daggett, 696 Washington Street, 
Brighton. ‘ 
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“LET US HAVE PEACE.” 





On May 18 the various Peace Societies 
throughout the world and numerous or- 
ganizations of women celebrated the anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Hague 
Court of International Arbitration. It 
was an occasion worthy of celebration, 
and in time may well become an interna- 
tional holiday. 

Governor Garvin, of Rbode Island, at 
the recent New England Suffrage Festival 
in Faneuil Hall, wisely suggested, as the 
most effective metbod of promoting the 
political enfranchisement of women, & 
more general participation by women in 
all movements for social amelioration and 
political reform. It is evident that the 
greatest underlying obstacle to woman 
suffrage is the separation that actually ex- 
ists to-day between men and women in 
the practical consideration of public 
‘questions—a separation that until recently 
has been an absolute divorce, That di- 
vorce, among English-speaking peoples, 
has recently been annulled. But so long 
as ninety-nine women out of every hun- 
dred continue wholly absorbed in family 
cares, giving their entire thought and 
activity of mind and body to the engross- 
ing concerns of their homes and families, 
to the exclusion of wider interests, just 80 
long will the mass of men continue to re- 
gard politics as their own exclusive affair, 
and will oppose women’s entrance into 
public life as an infringement upon mascu- 
line prerogative. 

The best way to assert a right is to 
exercise it so far as possible. Lucy Stone 
well said that ‘‘when the right of free 
speech was secured by the early woman’s 
rights advocates, their victory was won, 
and its full attainment became only a 
question of time.” , 

The greatest public question of our 
time, and of all time since human life be- 
gan, is the maintenance of peace. War 
has been the immemorial curse of man. 
kind, and especially the bane of women. 
To prevent it, governments exist; their 
primary legitimate function is the peace- 
able adjustment of private controversies, 
and they are a success just in proportion 
as they accomplish that object. 

But international government does not 
yet exist. International law is largely a 
figment of imagination—intangible, un- 
certain, habitually set aside when it most 
needs to be enforced. The piratical in- 
vasion of Manchuria and Korea by the 
Russian government is the work of the 
very Czar who called the Hague Court into 
being and recommended international dis 
armament. The U. S. Senate has just 
refused to ratify invaluable arbitration 
treaties upon a most frivolous pretext. 

Let woman suffragists, the world over, 
and especially in the United States, make 
themselves the special advocates of peace. 
Conciliation between nations, parties, 
classes, families, and individuals, reci- 
procity in all its forms,—personal, sec. 
tional, national and international,—should 
be the suffrage shibboleth. ‘Let us have 
peace” was General Grant’s immortal ut- 
terance at Appomattox. Let us make it 
our watchword. ‘In this sign we con- 
quer.”’ H. B. B. 





WOMEN IN ART. 


Among the artists whose work is on ex- 
hibition this spring at the salon of the 
Champ de Mars, Paris, is Miss Caroline 
Minturn Hall, a granddaughter of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and daughter of Mr. 
David Prescott Hall and Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall of Plainfield, N. J. Miss Hall 
shows two landscapes which are well 
hung, and have been favorably noticed by 
Parisian critics. They represent scenery 
on Mrs. Howe’s place near Newport, 
R. I, The young artist was born there, at 
the home of her grandparents. 

Miss Hail won the first prize for draw- 
ing at the Délécluse Academy, Paris, two 
years ago, and has been making such 
rapid progress as to surprise her friends 
among the artists, who warmly congratu- 
late her on her success. This has been 
won only by hard work, however, for in 
addition to natural talent and a great love 
of art, Miss Hall possesses much determi- 
nation and the power of close application. 
Among her teachers are Fritz Thanlow, 
the famous Norwegian artist, and Ménard, 
Simon and Prinet, all noted French artists 
standing at the head of their profession. 





THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


must first regain their lost sovereignty. 
In both Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
the effort is being made to amend the 
State constitutions su that a reasonable 
minority of the people may propose future 
constitutional amendments. These efforts, 
in order to be speedily successful, need 
the united support of many agencies. 
Already they are advocated by labor un- 
ions, the Democratic party, and numer- 
ous reform organizations, but a_ aitill 
mightier force is necessary. 

Every offer of assistance will be wel- 
come. Forselfish reasons as well as pa- 
triotic, woman suffragists should volun- 
teer their active aid. With the present 
electorate given power to carry out its 
will, equal suffrage would not long delay. 


MRS. CATT'S ADDRESS. 


Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt gave a mag- 
nificent address on Democracy, She 
spoke wholly without notes, and only a 
few gleanings can be given. She said in 
part: 

Never in our history has there been 
more cause for festive rejolcing than to- 
night. Never have there been so many 
things for suffragists to be glad over as 
during the last twelve months. This year 
women in Norway have voted in enormous 
numbers, and have served as aldermen in 
Christiania and elsewhere. A Norwegian 
girl in my employ was inquisitive to know 
why I got so many letters. When the aim 
of the Suffrage Association was explained 
to ber, she said scornfully, “Ob! is that 
it? You Americans think you are so pro- 
gressive, yet in my country women vote, 
and here they can’t!” May many and 
many such a Norwegian maid come to this 
land, and may they all find places in the 
homes of the Antis! 

A bigger vote for full woman suffrage 
was cast in the Swedish Parliament this 
year than ever before. In Denmark about 
ten days ago the government decided to 
give suffrage to tax-paying women, and to 
the husbands of tax-paying wives, and to 
the wives of tax-paying husbands. Many 
countries give it to the husbands of tax- 
paying women, but Denmark has the only 
consistent government in Europe, the only 
one that proposes to give it also to the 
wives of tax-paying men. There has be- 
sides been marked progress in Hungary 
and elsewhere. 

This question ought to come home 
to every Daughter of the Revolution. 
We have been obliged to see our coun- 
try lose the place that she held for 75 
years as the leader of the democracy of 
the world. That place has been taken by 
Australia. We are now called the dollar 
nation. Our menare so busy making the 
dollar, and our women are 80 busy spend- 
ing it, that there seems little time for 
democracy. But I, who believe in this 
republic, believe that the spirit of democ- 
racy—which ought to be abroad here in 
this old hall to-night—will yet revive and 
triumph. And woman suffrage will come 
accompanied by another victory — the 
purification and justification of manhood 
suffrage. 


Mr. Blackwell having read some an- 
nouncements, Mr. Cummings said: 

The gentleman who has just made these 
aonouncements is an octogenarian, i. e., 
one who is just twenty years old for the 
fourth time. He has given his life to the 
most earnest and devoted efforts to ad- 
vance the cause of women. May 1 was the 
fiftieth anniversary of his wedding day, 
aud May 4 was his birthday. Something 
is to be said now by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, who, despite his reputation as a 
peace man, is a garrison, a sort of walking 
arsenal, a strong fortress for the woman 
suffrage cause. 

Mr. Garrision read a letter of birthday 
good wishes to Mr. Blackwell from the 
Armenian Social Union of Boston. He 
continued: 

MR. GARRISON’S SPEECH, 

It is gratifying, on an occasion like this, 
to break through the crust of reserve, and 
indulge in sincere, appreciative speech re- 
garding one to whom the woman’s cause 
is deeply indebted. So, to-night, it is our 
pleasure to give rein to feelings which, in 
the case of our dear friend Henry B. 
Blackwell, are limited by custom to peri- 
ods of ten years. His birthdays come and 
go, hardy annuals that challenge small 
attention, until the decade anniversary 
flowers out, and we find tongue to praise 
the vigor and beauty of the plant. The 
difficulty is, after such intervals of re- 
straint, to keep the measure of expression 
within the bounds of truth and taste. 
Because of this restraint, perhaps more 
meaning attaches to the homage given. 

Next to a reformer’s supreme faith in 
the justice of his cause is abiding cheer- 
fulness, that unfailing characteristic of 
our guest. He fits the Browning test of 
one who “never dreamed, though right 
were worsted, wrong would triumph.”’ 
Up and down the land he has carried the 
word of duty and of hope, his ringing 
voice giving assurance of a buoyant spirit, 
rare in age and not too plentiful in youth. 
He never generated despondency, and his 
presence soon dispelled it. Disappointed 
expectations and legislative defeats have 
been constant factors in the suffrage 
movement. The arguments for self-gov- 
ernment are so strong, the defensive rea- 
soning of the remonstrants so feeble, the 
facts where equal voting has been tried are 





so convincing, that it is impossible not to 
feel chilled when crass committees and 
Legislatures are impervious to them all. 
Then when the adverse action sends down 
the temperature of the elect, the smiling 
optimist who edits the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL is unperturbed, and lays out new 
plans for the next season. 

“What though the soul be vexed!.she can 

forget 

Cares of an hour; only the great things last.” 

It is bis virtue that the conduct of his 
special cause does not diminish his icter- 
est in every struggle for human freedom. 
He breaks a lance for all down-trodden 
and oppressed peoples. Wherever a pro- 
test against tyranny is called for, you may 
be sure that Mr. Blackwell will auswer 
‘‘Adsum.”” When he does his sleeping, 
who can tell? To-night an Armenian 
meeting may claim his presence, to-mor- 
row Russian exiles enlist his aid; if the 
Chinese are in the toils of persecution, he 
counts himself among theirfriends, When 
his fellow citizens rise against the coal 
monopoly, heis at Faneuil Hall to make 
the rousing speech of the occasion. When 
prejudice against the Negro and lynching 
horrors are to be denounced, his eloquent 
indignation is assured. 

Indeed, it is difficult to think of any 
vital public question upon which he has 
not expressed his earnest conviction, He 
abhors Imperialism, advocates with en- 
thusiasm reciprocity and freer trade, is 
numerous at the State House committee- 
hearings, day or evening, to speak the 
humanitarian word on topics of wide di- 
versity. Pervasive, patient, modest, di- 
rect, kind in his judgments, and possessed 
of saving humor, be moves among his 
antagonists without exciting rancor or 
having the capacity to cherish it himself. 

Having finished his four-score years 
with juvenile freshness, he celebrates the 
beginning of his eighty-first year by help- 
ing organize a m»>vement for tbe Initia- 
tive and Referendum. Incorrigible, inde- 
fatigable, indispensable citizen of Boston! 
How fortunate for us that he was early 
transplanted from English Bristol, with 
no anti-immigration barriers or chloro- 
forming Oslers to rob American progress 
of such a contiouing contributor! What 
stock and fibre has the old world sent us! 

I forbear dwelling upon services ren- 
dered by this tender-hearted man to fel- 
low beings in trouble. Where so many 
content themselves with sympathetic 
words or gifts of money, he has given 
himself, spending his time and vitality in 
procuring redress or aid. In his long 
journey through the world, how many 
forlorn and shipwrecked brothers have 
taken heart again from meeting him! To 
lend a hand to an individual or a cause 
that needs assistance is his religion, And 
Nature, loving of her own, has generously 
replenished his spent strength with fresh 
vigor. 

Although so closely associated witha 
wife and daughter of distinction, he shines 
by no reflected light. Chivalrous and de- 
voted to the limit of self-effacement, his 
individuality was never weakened. Fate 
granted him a happy environment, and a 
home which flippant sneerers at woman’s 
rights, or dull ones, like a certain ex- 
President, would do well to note. 

I know how distasteful all eulogy is to 
our self-depreciating friend, whose path of 
escape we have cut off; but those in daily 
contact with this unresting but not unrest- 
ful personality, will know that exaggera- 
tion of Mr. Blackwell’s virtues is not a 
fault of this imperfect tribute. May he 
accept it as only an expression of love and 
respect, with ten years of accumulated 
interest which delicacy forbids us to com. 
pound! 

I am sure he will feel any expression 

incomplete that does not, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his felicitous marriage, in- 
clude the cherished memory of Lucy Stone. 
Her name lives, and her works do follow 
her. The unaccomplished task which na- 
ture compelled her to drop, could not have 
fallen into more competent hands than 
those of the dear ones of her own house- 
hold who have guarded and advanced the 
sacred trust. Because of the common 
cause which bound this trinity of lives, 
we honor its faithful servants. No praise 
will fall so sweetly on their ears as the 
firm resolve and pledge our presence 
offers, that, until political justice is aecord- 
ed women, we are to know no pause or 
rest in the high work to which such ‘souls 
have dedicated their best powers. Suc- 
cess! ‘That is the business of Jupiter, 
not ours.’’ When the woman’s full hour 
shall strike, none can foretell. 
“Enough to know that, through the winter’s 
And Gao heat, no seed of truth is lost, 
And every duty pays at last its cost.’ 

Mr. Cummings said: 


Mrs. Livermore has attained her legal] raa- 
jority for the fourth time, and is more than 
four times as well qualified to vote as many 
of themen. She has served her country as 
teacher, editor, antislavery and temper- 
ance worker, a friend of all the great 
movements of the last half century. We 
do not know whether her name is an 
abbreviation for Live evermore or Love 





| her more, but we want her to live forever, 


— we could not love her more than we 
0, 


MRS. LIVERMORE'S ADDRESS, 
Mrs. Livermore, who was received with 
warm applause, said in part: 


I had hoped that the delightful duty 
which bas devolved upon Mr, Garrison, 
and which he has so admirably fulfilled, 
might have been mine. Mr. Blackwell and 
I have worked together for nearly halfa 
century. We have gone anywhere and 
everywhere for woman suffrage. Whata 
noble band of fellow workers were with 
us—Curtis, Beecher, Foulke, Hoar, Phil- 
lips, the Fosters, the Whites, the Brad- 
wells—oh, what a galaxy of greatness, 
love and earnestness rises up before me 
as I recall the names! Every word Mr. 
Garrison has said of Mr. Blackwell can be 
endorsed by every one who has worked 
with him, Gentle, kind, witty, waggish 
(when Mr. Garrison just now called him 
incorrigible, Mr. Blackwell whispered to 
me, ‘‘Incorrigible is good!"’ and while he 
has been sitting here beside me this eve- 
ning, he has been doing his utmost to per- 
suade me to go out to Oregon!) I cannot say 
half that ought to be said of his character; 
his brotherliness, his fraternal spirit, al- 
ways delighted to help everybody he can. 
We all feel so toward him; but some of us 
are older, have worked with him longer, 
and know him better. Many of those 
whom I have mentioned are gone, and we 
walk with them no longer. We are here 
to-night to give him an expression of our 
regard which will be permanent,and which 
will bring us all up before him. So Iam 
asked to present to Mr. Blackwell, as a 
token of our love and esteem, this silver 
pitcher. 


Mr. Blackwell: I always thought I be- 
longed to a teetotal society till to-night. 

Prof. Cummings: ’Tis not your turn 
yet, sir; sit down! 


Mrs, Livermore: You will all want to 
hear the inscrip.ion (she read it), Now, 
all | have to say is, May our dear friend, 
who has done so much for us, who has 
made us so happy while we have been 
with him, always having such full faith 
in the triumph of the cause—may he keep 
his health and strength, may he live as 
long as he wants to, may he have as good 
@ time as he wants to, and always be sur- 
rounded by friends as fond and proud of 
him, and as willing to stand by him, as 
he is to-night! [Great applause. ] 


MR. BLACKWELL’S RESPONSE, 


These greetings of friends and co-work- 
ers have taken me by surprise. This 
beautiful present has come to me unex- 
pectedly. (I hope it will not create dis- 
trust of my temperance principles among 
the members of the W. C. T. U.) I need 
not say that I am deeply touched by these 
expressions of regard, As I have listened 
tv the too generous appreciation voiced 
by Mrs. Livermore and Mr. Garrison, I 
should have felt a sense of humiliation 
had I not regarded it as a tribute to the 
noble women with whom I have been 
associated and with whom I have labored. 
To them I owe all that I have been en- 
abled to accomplish—so I accept your 
praises as due to my mother, wife, sisters 
and daughter, to Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Catt, the many noble women 
I see before me, and other admirable 
women and men who have passed away. 

As I look back some sixty years and 
think of Lucy Stone on her return from 
Oberlin in 1847, without money, without 
co-workers, going from town to town, 
gathering a few persons in some room or 
vestry to hear her plea for the oppressed 
woman and the huuted slave, tacking up 
her small handbills with a stone taken 
from the wayside, I am amazed at the 
growth of public sentiment in favor of our 
reform. True, we have not yet secured 
full suffrage for Massachusetts women; 
but we have greatly changed their legal, 
social, educational and industrial position. 
Already full woman suffrage is established 
upon 300,000 square miles of American 
soil. In four States, containing 42 times 
the area of Massachusetts, with over a 
million population, our work is already 
accomplished. The movement has become 
national and international. It is beginning 
to lift up the women of the entire world. 
Well may we hold our festival in Faneuil 
Hall to-night! 

But we cannot afford to be a “mutual 
admiration society;’’ there is work still 
todo. Peace and arbitration at home and 
abroad have still to be established. Equal- 
ity of conditions between women and men 
has yet to be achieved. The growing con- 
trol of legislation by industria! monopolies 
has converted our republic into a plutoc- 
racy. Never before were women so much 
needed as voters. When in some States 
majorities are manufactured by wholesale 
bribery, the only remedy lies in an ex- 
tension of the suffrage. We never shall 
have good government until it is made 
by men and women — a constituency 
too numerous tv be bribed and too inde- 
pendent to be coerced. The first of all 
reforms is the political enfranchisement 
of women. 

Prof. Cummings: Count St. Simon told 
his valet to wake him early every morning 
with the words, ‘‘Count, remember that 
you have great things to do to-day.’”’ Let 
us also remember that we have great 
things to do, and be inspired to do them 
by the example of these veterans. 

A. 8, B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

tev. Ada C. Bowles has just closed her 
third winter of free missionary work for 
the Universalist Church in the South. 
During the last four and a half months 
she has traveled nearly four thousand 
miles, preached thirty sermons, given 
thirteen lectures and addresses, reorgan- 





ized eight mission circles, and distributed 
four barrels and a box of excellent cloth- 
ing and literature received from Massa- 
chusetts mission circles. The cost of 
travel has been met by contributions at 
meetings, materially increased by $50 re- 
ceived from the Woman’s Centenary Asso- 
ciation, aided by the Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Society. Mrs. Bowles is strongly 
urged to an early return and a longer stay. 
F. M. A. 





WASHINGTON’S COURTESY. 

In unboxing and erecting the statue of 
Frances Willard in Statuary Hall, it be- 
came necessary to move the statue of 
George Washington several feet. Thusa 
place was made for the first statue of a 
woman in that hall, A bystander lamented 
such an invasion as one of the inevitable 
results when woman’s rights hold sway. 
‘*Tut, tut!’ exclaimed Representative Wil- 
liam Alden Smith of Michigan, who was 
passing. “It only illustrates the great 
courtesy of the Father of his Country. It 
dominates even in marble!’’ 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
New England W. S. A., on the afternoon 
of May 11, there was an unusually large 
attendance. The janitor was kept busy 
bringing in relay after relay of extra 
chairs. 

Mrs, Fannie C, Fernald reported for 
Maine, Mrs. A. C. Dewing for Rhode 
Island, Mrs. Jeannette S. French for the 
Pawtucket League, and Mrs, Gladding 
gave an interesting account of the meth- 
ods used in Providence to interest the 
Pembroke College girls. Reports from 
New Hampshire were given by Mrs. Mary 
A. Towle and Mrs, Lizzie McCarty, from 
Connecticut by Mrs, A. C. S. Fenner, from 
Vermont by Mrs. C. J. Clark, and from 
Massachusetts by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead 
and Miss Blackwell. Rev. Florence Kol- 
lock Crooker, Mrs, Breden of Jamestown, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Marion A. McBride were 
among those who took part in the discus- 
sion. 

The meeting was like the best sort of a 
Work Conference. In addition to report- 
ing the work of their respective States, 
these active suffragists from all parts of 
New England compared notes, and dis- 
cussed especially two questions of peren- 
nial interest—how to enlist the young 
people, and how best to circulate suffrage 
leaflets. We shall give later some of the 
valuable suggestions made on this occa- 
sion. 

The resolutions and officers were pub- 
lished last week. On motion of Mrs. Fen- 
ner, the birthday resolution for Mr. 
Blackwell was adopted by a rising vote. 
A committee was appointed to draft a 
memorial resolution for those who have 
passed on during the year. The report of 
the treasurer, F. J. Garrison, showed the 
receipts of the year to have been $329.35, 
the expenses $298. 

All felt that the meeting had. been both 
delightful and profitable. 


EVENING MEETING, 


Miss Blackwell presided, and there were 
addresses by Prof. Burt Estes Howard, 
formerly of Stanford University, Mrs, 
Annie C, §S.-Fenner, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, Dr. Antoinette Konikow of Rus- 
sia, Sefiorita Huidobro of South America, 
and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. The speaking 
was even better than usual, and it is a 
pity that lack of space prevents a fuller 
report. In attendance, collection and 
memberships, both the afternoon and the 
evening meetings showed a marked in- 
crease of interest over last year. 





The railroad booklet is now ready, 
giving full particulars about the excursion 
rates to Portland, Oregon, and the side 
trips that may be taken in connection with 
the National Suffrage Convention. Miss 
Lucy E. Anthony, Secretary of Railroad 
Rates, writes: ‘I notice that two facts 
have been omitted from the booklet. One 
is the rate of one fare for the round trip, 
plus one dollar, from all points East of 
Chicago, and the other, that passengers 
and baggage will be transferred free 
of expense from the station at which 
they arrive in Chicago to the station 
of the Chicago and Northwestern R. R. on 
Wells Street. I am constantly hearing of 
friends who are going to attend the Con- 
vention, but comparatively few of them 
have written for berths. The berths are 
fast being taken, however, and it is neces- 
sary that you let me know at once in order 


‘| that I may know how many sleeping cars, 


both Pullman and Tourist, to engage for 
our Woman Suffrage Special, which will 
leave Chicago June 23, at1l1 P.M. Be 
sure that you ask for the Woman Svffrage 
Special, as there is a regular train leaving 
Chicago at about the same time.’’ Let 
all who have not had the booklet write for 
it to Miss L. E, Anthony, 7443 Devon St., 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


It was needed—Every Woman will appreciate 


All Styles 
All Leathers 


BROTHER HAGAN 


THE “OBLAST”? SHOEMAN 


Hagan’s Corner—Washington and Boyiston Streets 
**The Shoe That Made Boston Famous” 






The New Hook for a Woman's Shoe 


The “WUNDERHOOX” 


A TIME SAVER 
A NERVE SAVER 
A MODERN IDEA 


Easy to Use—Won’t Tear the Skirts 


See That 
Hook? 


It’s the 
“ Wunderhoox” 
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THE FIRST WOMAN MINISTER. 





(Continued from Page 67.) 


work for a social purity society in New 
York and do missionary work there. She 
did so for a time; but the ladies were 
shocked by her attending and speaking at 
the first National Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion at Worcester, Mass., in 1850; and after 
that she worked as a free lance, lecturing 
and preaching whereshe could. Channing, 
Garrison, Gerrit Smith, Samuel May and 
others helped her to opportunities. She 
went all through New York State with 
Susan Anthony, holding meetings in behalf 
of woman’s rights. 

She wrote much for the magazines and 
papers, and grew steadily in popularity as 
a speaker, often receiving $100 for a lec- 
ture. Horace Greeley and Charles A. 
Dana invited her to preach a sermon in 
Metropolitan Hall in New York, and after- 
wards urged her to settle in New York 
City and preach there regularly, offering 
to provide her with a hall and pay her 
$1,000 a year and her board—an almost 
unheard of salary for a woman in those 
days. But Antoinette in her modesty felt 
that she was too young to support the re- 
sponsibilities of a great metropolitan pas- 
torate. Instead, she accepted an offer 
from the Congregational Church at South 
Butler, N. Y., of $300 a year. Here she 
was regularly ordained as an Orthodox 
Congregational minister in the summer of 
1853. Gerrit Smith gave the charge to 
the pastor, Rev. Mr. Fox the charge to the 
people, and Rev. Luther Lee, a Methodist 
Protestant minister of Syracuse, preached 
the sermon, 

The event brought down tremendous 
denunciation from the orthodox papers. 
The N. Y. Independent, then edited by Dr. 
Cheever, declared that any woman who 
would allow herself to be ordained was an 
infidel, and any church that would ordain 
her was an infidel church. Dr, Cheever 
refused to publish the letter which An- 
toinette sent to the Independent in reply, 
but told his readers that Miss Brown dis- 
claimed being an infidel. 

She was appointed by her church a 
delegate to the World’s Temperance Con- 
vention in New York, a convention com- 
posed largely of ministers, Her creden- 
tials were accepted, but when she rose to 
speak, the convention went into a pro- 
digious uproar which drowned her voice, 
This lasted for two days, In spite of the 
efforts made in her behalf by Channing, 
Phillips, Garrison, Powell, and others, 
including the president of the convention, 
Neal Dow, she was not allowed to be 
heard. Horace Greeley, in the N. Y. 7rib- 
une, severely scored these illiberal clergy- 
men. 

About five months after her ordination, 
she passed through a period of painful 
religious doubt and temporary total un- 
belief, which led her to resign her pastor- 
ate. She emerged from this season of 
darkness a Unitarian, and during all the 
years since that time, her serene faith has 
never wavered. 

Not long after resigning her pulpit at 
South Butler, she married the late Samuel 
C. Blackwell, a brother of Doctors Eliza- 
beth and Emily Blackwell, and of Henry 
B. Blackwell, who bad married Antoin- 
ette’s college friend, Lucy Stone, a few 
years before. In addition to the depres- 
sion arising from her religious doubts, 
she had been reading Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity 





Fair,’’ which presents a somewhat gloomy 
view of human nature; and she has since 
said, she thought, if there was only one 
good man in the world, she would better 
take him when she had the chance, 
Her husband was a man of the sweetest 
and most saintly character, and the mar- 
riage proved ideally happy, in spite of 
straitened means during its earlier 
years. She has continued to lecture and 
preach from time to time, and was for 
many years one of the mostactive workers 
with Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney in the ‘‘Associatlon for 
the Advancement of Women,’’ better 
known as the Woman’s Congress, which 
held its annual meetings from Canada to 
New Orleans, and sowed much good seed 
that has since ripened and borne fruita 
hundred fold. She is the author of several 
philosophical and scientific books, one 
novel, and a volume of poems. 

Her husband died a few years ago. Of 
their five daughters, three are married, 
one is a doctor, and one an artist. 

Mrs. Blackwell was very beautiful in 
her youth, and is now a strikingly hand- 
some old lady. Her well-poised, calm and 
cheerful temperament keeps her as happy 
at 80 asat 18. In the winter she makes 
her home with a married daughter at El 
Mora, N. J., and in summer her children 
and grandchildren gather under her wing 
in her seaside cottage at Chilmark, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. 

As already mentioned in these columns, 
two years ago she made a journey to the 
Holy Land, unaccompanied by any mem- 
ber of her family, and brought home a 
bottle of water from the Jordan, with 
which she has since christened two grand- 
sons and a granddaughter. Next month 
she expects to go to Oregon to attend the 
National Suffrage Convention. 

One thing that has contributed to keep 
her young is her love of gardening. At 
all hours, her sunbonnet may be seen out 
among her beloved plants and young 
trees. Last summer I found her in the 
garden, digging potatoes for dinner. I 
tried to take the fork from her, but she 
held on to it with determination, and, 
turning a sparkling face upon me, said 
emphatically, ‘‘Any woman who cannot 
go out into her own garden and dig pota- 
toes does not know what pleasure is!” 

She still contributes valuable articles to 
the press, is often invited to preach, and 
is in great demand at the gatherings of 
the New York and New Jersey club wom- 
en, by whom she is much beloved. She 
is a conspicuous contradiction of the old 
notion that a professional woman must be 
an unamiable character, and a failure in 
the relations of wife, mother, neighbor 
and friend. A. 8. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


So many persons have expressed a wish 
to see the silver pitcher and salver which 
were presented to Mr. Blackwell that they 
will be kept at the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
Office for a few days, on view. 

We have on hand a large number of 
WomAN’s JOURNALS, published before 
the change to the four-page form, and 
therefore no longer available as sample 
copies, but still good for distribution as 
suffrage literature. We will mail them 
free of charge to anyone who will send 
the postage. Itisonecenta pound. This 
is arare chance to secure a large supply 
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of good literature at a nominal cost. On 
June 1, the WomAN’s JoURNAL will move 
its office from Room 7 at 3 Park St., to 
Room 16, in the same building. We wish 
to clear our shelves of these papers before 
moving. Lay in your stock of litera- 
ture now, and distribute it through the 
year at conventions, county fairs, Suffrage 
Days at Chantauquas, etc., etc. 


A staff of women inspectors, under the 
direction of the Hon. Maude Lawrence, 
has recently been appointed by the London 
Board of Education. They will try to 
discover, among other things, why the 
domestic education offered by the London 
board schools is so ineffective. For more 
than thirty years the board bas been trying 
to teach sewing, cookery, laundry work 
and hygiene, but the instruction has not as 
yet, its critics say, produced any apprecia- 
ble result. ‘‘We send missionaries and 
doctors to the uttermost parts of the 
earth,’”’ says one paper, in commenting on 
the action of the board, ‘“‘and yet our 
home population is so ignorant that a 
large percentage of our children are per- 
mitted to suffer from wholly preventable 
diseases, from deformities and weaknesses 
caused by lack of proper attention at birth, 
from malnutrition afterward, and from 
carelessness in handling when infants.”’ 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Love vs. LAw. By Mary Anderson Mat- 
thews. New York: ,Broadway Publish- 
ing Co. 1905. Price, $1. 


A young Missouri girl, graduating at 
Wellesley College, returns to her uncle, 
and aunt’s plantation on the great river, 
reads law, secures a license, and estab- 
lishes a successful practice. One step in 
advance follows another. At last she 
pleads for equal suffrage before the U. 8S. 
Senate in Washington, and secures a ma- 
jority vote in its favor. The President 
himself is convinced by her plea. More 
than all, she overcomes tbe prejudices of 
a rising young statesman, and a happy 
marriage crowns her career. It is a lively, 
spirited romance, conveying throughout a 
vigorous plea for woman’s social, legal and 
political equality. We hope it may have 
a wide circulation. H. B. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


East Boston.—The April meeting of 
the League was held at the residence of 
Mrs. James L., Gurney on April 27. Mra. 
J. W. Smith presided. Hon. Charles L. 
Underhill of Somerville gave a very inter- 
esting and instructive address on ‘‘Reci- 
procity.” An animated discussion fol- 
lowed, led by Uol. Albert W. Clark, secre- 
tary of the Home Market Club and an 
able exponent of Protection. The re- 
marks of the speakers were followed with 
the closest attention, and were of great 
practical benefit to all fortunate enough 
to be present. M. L. 8., Sec. 


NEwtTon.—The League recently had a 
social afternoon with whist and a sale of 
cake and candy, to help raise the $75 
which our League was asked by the New- 
ton Federation of Women’s Clubs to give 
toward the new hospital kitchen. Hav- 
ing joined the Federation last year, we 
are bound in honor to assist it in its good 
works, evenas the Federation counts school 
suffrage work as one importaut factor for 
which it stands. Our social afternoon, 
with personal donations added, brought 
us $63, so only $12 had to be taken from 
the treasury tocomplete the $75. All res- 
idents of Boston, Newton, and other near 
suburban towns should be interested ina 
debate to be held next Monday evening, 
May 22, in the Newton High School, New- 
tonville, between some of the mountain 
students from Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., and the 
Newton High School boys. Next Sunday 
morning, in the Channing Church, New- 
ton, a patriotic service is to be held, at 
which Major General O. O. Howard and 
William L. Stooksbury, the president of 
Lincoln Memorial University, will speak. 
The students from the University who are 
to debate the next evening will probably 
be present. A treat is anticipated for 
both these occasions. All interested are 
urged to attend the church service, which 
begins at 10.30 A. M. Boston and Newton 
cars via Oak Sq. pass Channing church. 
Tickets for the debate, at 50 cents, may 
be had from Miss Susan Whiting, 11 
Washington St., Newton, or at the door. 
It is at Lincoln Memorial University that 
the Lucy Stone Reading Room is daily en- 
joyed by both boys and girls. This year 
for Commencement two girls wrote essays, 
one on Lucy Stone, the other on Mary A. 
Livermore. The Lucy Stone essay took a 
prize. 8. A. W. 


WoRcESsTER.—The League invited Mrs, 
Boland to give her leecture on Women 
and Patriotism in the Moorish Suite of 
the Women’s Clubhouse on April 28. The 
room was well filled, and the lecture and 
lecturer made a very pleasing impression. 
An informal reception was held at the 
close, and nearly every one said they had 
enjoyed the afternoon. Refreshments were 
served, and we felt repaid for all efforts 
by the success of the meeting. 

A. G. FowLer, Sec. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Saw, Axrice Stone BLacKWEL LL, and 
Lucy E. Antrnuony. Forsale at Woman’s 





JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The 37th Annual Convention of the Nation- 
al American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in the First Congregational 
church, Portland, Oregon, June 28 to July 5, 
inclusive. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all who 
believe in the inalienable right of women to 
self-government, and also to those not yet in 
sympathy with the purposes of this Associa- 
tion. 

A government of men and women—not by 
women alone, not by men alone, but a gov- 
ernment of men and women, by men and 
women, for men and women—this is the aim 
and ideal of our Association. 

One hundred years ago Oregon was an un- 
trodden wilderness. The transformation of 
that primeval territory into prosperous com- 
munities, enjoying the highest degree of civ- 
ilization, could not have been accomplished 
without the work of women. No restriction 
should be placed upon energies and abilities 
so potent for good. The extension of the 
right of suffrage would remove a handicap 
from the efforts of women, and give them an 
opportunity to work for the welfare of the 
State. 

We do not claim that women’s voice in 
the government would at once sound the 
death-knell to all social and political evils. 
But we do believe that a government repre- 
senting the interests and the beliefs of wom- 
en and men would prove itself, and is prov- 
ing itself, where it now exists, to be a better 
government than one which represents the 
interests and beliefs of men alone. 

The movement for the enfranchisement of 
women is based upon the unchangeable prin- 
ciples of human liberty, in accordance with 
which successive classes of men have won 
the right of self-government. 

On such a foundation ultimate victory is 
assured, and, in truth, is conceded, even by 
those who oppose. The day is ever drawing 
nearer when the nation willapply to women 
the principles which are the very foundations 
of its existence; when, on every election day, 
there will be re-aflirmed the immortal truths 
of our Declaration of American Independ- 
ence. Then will this indeed be a just gov- 
ernment, ‘‘deriving its powers from the con. 
sent of the governed.” 

Susan B. ANTHONY, 
Honorary President. 
REV. ANNA Howarp SuHaw, 
President. 
Carrig CHAPMAN CarTrT, 
Vice-President. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Recording Secretary. 
Kate M. Gorpon, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Treasurer. 


Laura CLay ! Auditors. 


Cora Smiru Eaton, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 








COACHMAN OR TEAMSTER.—Armenian 
of 30, speaking English, with six years’ experi- 
ence as driver fora bakery, wants piace as coach- 
man or teamster. Address J. Boghossian, 174 
Spruce St., Chelsea, Mass. 





SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. Situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
mages sunset views; fishing, boating; surf 
and stil-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, to responsible party. House has 
eleven rooms and bath, and is finely located on 
a hill hd pers me | Boston Harbor. References 
given and required. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 
65 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 





FARM OR HOUSEWORK.—Armenian, with 
experience of restaurant work, wishes to find 
work in a house or hotel, or on afarm. Address 
K. Samarjian, 99 W. Concord St. 





DORCHESTE R—$28, single family house, 10 
rooms, modern conveniences, in fine order, good 
neighborhood, steam and electrics. Address 
OwNER, 4 Park St., Room 7, Boston. 








EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, 








HUMOROUS. 


A school - teacher asked: “What was 
Noah supposed to be doing when the ani- 
mals went into the ark?’’ A little girl 
eagerly put up her hand: ‘Please, sir, 
he was takin’ the tickets!’’ 


‘You are still trying to find the enemy?”’ 
‘*We are not exactly trying to find them,”’ 
answered the Russian officer. ‘‘We merely 
want to learn their whereabouts and take 
precautions against their finding us,”’— 
Washington Star. 


He Wouldn’t Be Boseed. — ‘*What? 
Fell down stairs! How did it happen?” 

“Why, you see, I started to go down, and 
my wife said, ‘Be careful, John!’ And I’m 
not the man to be dictated to by any 
woman, so down I went."’—Tit Bits. 


“No,” she said, “I don’t like cats. 
They’re so cruel; they kill the dear little 
birds.”’ 

**Yes,”’ replied the sarcastic man, ‘‘it’s 
too bad you tender-hearted girls can’t trim 
your hats with cats, isn’t it?’’—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


A colored preacher showed skill and 
gallantry in complimenting the ladies of 
his congregation. A new member was to 
be admitted tothe church, As the candi- 
date was feminine, it seemed appropriate 
that he should refer to the miracle of 
woman's creation. 

“Jewels,”’ said he, “are found in the gar- 
bage and in the ice-chest; yes, diamonds 
are often found in the rubbish; but not so 
Eve. She was the climax of God’s work— 
the finest and most beautiful of all the 
things He had made. 

“She was created not from common 
dust, but from a crooked rib taken from 
the side of Adam. She was in no way 
ordinary. 

“She was an extract—like cosmetics or 
perfumery—something better and more 
concentrated than the usual. There’s a 
difference in things. There’s great, there’s 
grand, and there’s greatest. The creation 
of the world was great, the creation of 
Adam was grand, but the creation of 
Eve was greatest!’’ 








MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


ON ACCOUNT 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Association 








The Association meets this year at Port- 
land, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, and 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway and 
the Union Pacific have made special 
arrangements for the delegates and their 
friends en route to Portland in special 
Pullman sleeping cars through from Chi- 
cago to Portland without change. 

A special train will probably leave Chi- 
cago station of the Chicago & North-West- 
ern Railway at 11 P. M., Friday June 23d, 
arriving in Portland the morning of June 
27th. This train will travel via Chicago & 
North-Western and Union Pacific lines, 

Round-trip rates, good for ninety days 
from time of starting, only $56.50 from 
Chicago, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points. Double berth in Pull- 
man Standard sleeping car, $14.00; Pull- 
man tourist sleeping car only $7.00 
(double berth will accommodate two peo- 
ple if desired). Choice of routes return- 
ing. 

All who expect to attend should address 
Lucy E. ANTHONY, Mt. Airy, Philadel. 
phia, Pa., who will furnish all reservations 
for berths, full particulars, etc. 

For booklets, maps, etc., address Mr. 
W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago, IIl., or 
Mr. E. L. Lenox, G. P. A., Union Pacific 
R. R., Omaha, Neb. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 centsa year. The ediror is Miss’ Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genessee St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership. 
Many branches of the work are being pushed, 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe for the Newsletter 
and you will, 














UR Importation of KID, SUEDE, 
and DOGSKIN GLOVES were very 
large this season, and we propose 

making our customers a discount of 
10 per cent. (for Cash we) for week 
beginning May 22. ° 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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A WESTERN WIFE. 


BY WILL CHAMBERLAIN. 





She walked behind the lagging mules 
That drew the breaker through the soil; 
Hers were the early-rising rules, 
Hers were the eves of wifely toil. 


The smitten prairie blossomed fair, 
The sod home faded from the scene; 

Firm gables met the whispering air, 
Deep porches lent repose serene. 


But withering brow and snowy tress 
Bespeak the early days of strife; 

And there’s the deeper wrought impress— 
The untold pathos of the wife. 


O western mother! in thy praise 
No artist paints nor poet sings, 
But from thy rosary of days 
God’s angels shape immortal wings! 
— National Magazine. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE VALUE OF WOMAN'S CLUBS. 


BY W. L. BODINE, 
Supt. of Compulsory Education, Chicago. 





The woman who is a member of a wo- 
man’s club is a progressionist. The man 
who scoffs at a progressionist is a pessi- 
mist, and the pessimist who knows the 
least of woman’s clubs, condemns the 
most. 

It can be said, without fear of success- 
ful denial, that America leads, and the 
world follows. The American citizen is 
the highest type of independence and pa- 
triotism, of civic advancement, of progress 
of science in the life intellectual, the life 
commercial, and the solution of socio- 
political problems. Would it not be un- 
reasonable to deny the wife, the mother, 
the sister, or the daughter of that citizen, 
the right of woman to progress as man 
progresses; to belong to a woman’s club, 
whose tenets are for the noblest purposes 
and highest ideals of modern civilization? 

Woman’s clubs are the natural product 
of a progressive sex in a progressive age. 
They stand for intellectual and social cul- 
tare, for philanthropic and edncational 
work, for the discussion of the improve- 
ment of the home, the solution of domes- 
tic problems, They do not impair home 
life; on the contrary, they promote it. 
They do not tend to race suicide; the ma- 
jority of members of woman’s clubs are 
mothers. They not only improve their 
own homes, but they extend the helping 
hand of benevolence to other homes—to 
other people’s children, to the fatherless 
and oppressed, to the poor children of the 
city whose outings and vacation schools 
are a few of the many beautiful philan- 
thropies where the altruistic doctrine of 
woman’s clubs is apparent. 

Woman’s clubs stand for the home, 
for the school, for art, literature and 
music, for domestic science, for the in- 
tellectual advancement of the Ameri- 
can woman who presides over the Ameri- 
can home; and the father whose hand 
pushes the baby-carriage of the future 
American citizen should be proud of the 
fact that the mothers of the rising gener- 
ation have the priceless advantage of be- 
longing to clubs which not only tend to 
promote the social and intellectual culture 
of the mother, but safeguard most compe- 
tent rearing of the child. 

I believe in woman’s clubs, because I 
am in an official position, as Superintend- 
ent of Compulsory Education in Chicago, 
to know the vast amount of good they 
have accomplished in child-saving work, 
in securing legislation on compulsory ed- 
ucation, parental schools and juvenile 
courts, and in the suppression of child 
labor. Woman's clubs are not theoreti- 
cal. They are practical. They act. They 
‘do things’’ for the good of society, for 
the good of the community and the coun- 
try. Once upon a time, in days of old, 
women met and talked and rocked over 
their knitting needles. They were offi 
cially personified then by the name of 
sewing societies. Nowadays, they do 
their sewing at home, and meet as wo- 
man’s clubs, not only to discuss problems 
of intellectual advancement, but to take a 
timely hand in perfecting reforms for the 
betterment of child-life in particular and 
humanity in general. The greater woman 
means the better nation. While men have 
been busy quarreling over the money 
question and the tariff question, woman’s 
clubs have been busy safeguarding hu- 
manity. 

Woman’s clubs also stand for that true 
patriotism that has ever been character- 
istic of the American woman, from the 
day that Betsy Ross, with her needle, 
blended the red, the white and the blue, 
with her heart in every stitch, and gave to 
this country a flag whose beauty and 
power have been the pride of its people 
and the envy of the world. 

Men’s clubs, as a rule, are purely social, 
Women’s clubs are not. Which is of 
greater value to home life? There can be 
but one reasonable deduction io the an- 
swer. Let us concede it to the women’s 
clubs, not only in a gracious spirit, but in 
the spirit of fact. 

Grover Cleveland, in a recent article in 





the Ladies’ Home Journal, assailed wom- 
en’s clubs. He believes they are inimical 
to society; a menace to the nation; a 
beautifal serpent that has crept into the 
home life to destroy a paradise that should 
be maintained as an indivisible entity in 
the eyes of man, A great man can make 
a@ great mistake. A citizen, be he ever so 
humble, has the divine American right to 
differ even with an ex-President of the 
United States when that gentleman does 
unto his countrywomen the grievous 
wrong of misrepresentation, The distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey 
prates much of home life, of woman, her 
duty, her work. Be it remembered, this 
is the same distinguished gentleman who 
lived half a century as a club bachelor be- 
fore that indefinable spell of enchantment 
known as romance took possession of his 
soul, and he at last knew what home life 
was, when he took unto himself a very 
estimable wife, whom all America ap- 
plauded and revered as the woman who 
saved the White House from bachelor 
solitude. For some time prior to that 
event, during Mr. Cleveland’s first admin- 
istration, the republic beheld the spectacle 
of a president setting as an example to his 
people a man in the White House who had 
no wife and no concrete value fur home 
life—then a distinguished exponent of 
race-suicide, to say the least. Be it said, 
to the credit of Mr. Cleveland, he has since 
redeemed himself, But, as a penitent, it 
is ungracious for him to assail mothers 
who belong to women’s clubs, and some 
of whom had families long ere he had 
taken unto himself a bride. Is not the 
judgment of these mothers as competent 
testimony in behalf of women’s clubs as 
Mr. Cleveland’s? 

It would be unreasonable for the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey, or 
any other citizen, to paint the ideal wife, 
in this day and generation, as one whose 
life was bounded by the kitchen and the 
drawing-room, the nursery and the front 
porch; who would sit supinely alone amid 
her household gods, while the dear hus- 
band was away from home at his own 
club, making interminable mileage around 
@ billiard table, or, perchance, out of town 
ruminating why the fish did not bite, or 
why he missed that flock of ducks that 
fluttered away under a mocking sky. 

Any man who would not give his wifea 
day off, once or more a week, to spend an 
intellectual afternoon at a woman’s club, 
is unreasonable, undemocratic and un- 
American. 

In women’s clubs (as in men’s clubs) 
there are two factions, the radicals and 
the conservatives. Madam President has 
her own troubles, just as the presiding 
officer of every organization has his offi- 
cial worries. There are in women’s clubs, 
as in other clubs, some members who are 
‘invincible’ in advice and ‘‘invisible’’ 
when it comes to doing work. But, on 
the whole, the women’s clubs compare 
most favorably, in excellent personnel of 
officers and good organization, with other 
clubs, and, from a standpoint of social 
and scientific value to the community, 
are far superior to men’s clubs. 

I believe in women’s clubs. What this 
country needs is more women’s clubs, 
more Mothers’ Congresses, more National 
Councils of Women, more Catholic Wom- 
en’s Leagues; for in organized womanhood 
lies the moral and intellectual hope of 
this republic, and the settlement of the 
divorce question and other sociological 
problems that the procrastination and 
propitiation of mankind have failed to 
solve. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The Massachusetts Federation decided 
at its New Bedford meeting to add to its 
committees one to urge all possible legis- 
lation against the manufacture and sale of 
adulterated food, 








The Denver Woman’s Club has just cel- 
ebrated its eleventh birthday. The large 
auditorium of the clubhouse was filled 
with friends. Many birthday presents 
were given by different members. Two 
boxes of books were added to the travel- 
livg library; a handsome chair was given 
for the entrance ball of the clubhouse; the 
Colorado State Federation announced its 
intention to buy two of the club’s build- 
ing bonds, and nearly a dozen club mem- 
bers who hold bonds presented them, 
principal and interest, to the club. On 
the day of the celebration, 90 settlement 
children were given a picnic by the club’s 
home and education department, 





Tbe Illinois State Federation has ap- 
pointed a new committee which it calls 
the wearying committee. Its object is to 
bring about better conditions in State 
charitable institutions. The committee, 
a local paper says, will be ‘‘a reserve force 
of experts in the gentle art of wearying, 
whose services will be called into requisi- 
tion only when local club-workers find 
that they can do nothing. Then the com- 
mittee will descend upon that institution 
by day and by night, in season and out of 





season, in good weather and in bad | 


weather. It will haunt that institution 
until its officials succumb from sheer ex- 
haustion, and promise to be good.” 

A powderless Fourth of July is being 
advocated by many clubs. The City Fed- 
eration of Cleveland, O., numbering 1,600 
women, has petitioned the City Council to 
throw open the parks to all children on 
that day, and to furnish them with music 
and other entertainment as a substitute 
for fireworks, 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided at the 
New England Women’s Club when dele- 
gates from the various women’s clubs of 
Boston held a conference in regard to the 
establishment of a bureau which shall 
furnish information in regard to educa- 
tional, philanthropic and municipal inter- 
ests. The subject was presented by Mr. 
Manning, Mr. Chandler, Mr. Hartman and 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead, Jr., who 
spoke of the opportunity for investigation 
of the work done by village improvement 
societies, arts and crafts associations, and 
similar bodies; of the movement for beau- 
tifying school grounds and providing 
pictures and sculpture for school build- 
ings; of the broadening effect of the sys- 
tems of school extension, vacation schools 
and educationai centres; of the compar- 
ison of our own problems to those of 
other municipalities, and of the possible 
federation of lectures, philanthropies and 
other activities, so that the present over- 
lapping of interests may be avoided. 


———-  .eme  ——- 


AGAINST STATE-REGULATED VICE. 


In its final presentment to court a few 
days ago, the Philadelphia Grand Jury 
made this recommendation: 

‘‘We recommend that vice be licensed, 
within prescribed limits, under the super- 
vision of the Board of Hea)th.”’ 

Judge Wilson scrutinized the present- 
ment for a moment, and then said: ‘I 
have nothing further to say of your re- 
commendation, gentlemen, than that I do 
not agree with you.”’ 

This matter was discussed at the recent 
22d annual conference of the National 
Florence Crittenden Mission, in Philadel- 
phia, by its general secretary, Mrs. Kate 
Waller Barrett, who contended that the 
law has no right to sanction vice. She 
said: “The city cannot degrade manhood 
and make it right in the eyes of the law 
without degrading womanhood; therefore 
we must plead for civic righteousness.,”’ 

The opponents of this evil system need 
to be constantly on their guard against 
attempts to introduce it in the United 
States, despite the fact that Europe is 
discarding it. 


The ALADDIN OVEN 


(Invented by Edward Atkinson, Ph. D.) 











Flavors improved, time, worry and 
money saved, 

A heat-retaining box, in which a 
four-course dinner for eight persons 
can be cooked at a nominal cost. 

Conserves the nutritive qualities of 
food material in the highest degree. 


An indispensable adjunct to the 
culinary laboratory. 


Cool kitchens now made possible. 


Send for booklet. 


ALADDIN OVEN CO., 
RROOKLINE, MASS. 








TO LET. 

Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue, Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Haraiet Tartor Urron and Exizaseru J. Hauser. 








The 37th Annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa. 
tion will be held at Portland, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th. Please note the change 
of date. For particulars concerning the program, write to Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. For information concerning railroad rates, address 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Chairman of Railroad Rates, 7443 Devon Street, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Anthony announces a rate of $56.50 from Chicago and return, 
= — points east of Chicago to Chicago and back, a rate of one fare plus one 

ollar. 


Delegates and visitors going to Portland to the Convention should bear in mind 
that side trips to points of world-wide interest can be arranged for parties at much 
lower rates than it is possible for one or two persons to make these trips. Do you 
wish to visit Yellowstone Park, the Yosemite, to go to Alaska? Write to Miss Lucy 
Anthony for particulars, 








It is with joy that we report a new club in the South. Mrs. Hala Hammond 
Batt, president of the Mississippi W. S. A., writes that a fine club has been organized 
at Jackson, the State Capital. Mrs. Lily Wilkinson Thompson is the president, and 
Mrs. W. G. Sloan, secretary and treasurer. The membership includes one of the 
State’s leading philanthropists, a lecturer of international reputation, a prominent 
newspaper man, and distinguished members of the legal fraternity. 





Miss Chase reports three more clubs, making 28 in all so far organized by her in 
Oregon. Rainier—Officers: President, Rev. G. A. Taggart; vice-president, Mrs, M. 
Both; secretary, Mrs. V. A. Perry; treasurer, Mrs. C. Silva; auditor, Mra. J. G. Alford. 
Astoria—Officers: President, Mrs. L. J. Trumbull; vice-president, Mrs. P. Trullinger; 
secretary, Mrs. Effle Whitney; treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Gerding; auditor, Mrs. Freda 
Gratke, Seaside—Officers: President, Mrs. J. E. Brallier; secretary, Mrs. L. M. Moore; 
treasurer, Mrs. Hannah Froslid. 





At Durant, I.'T., Dr. Woods has organized a ‘‘nominal’’ club, fifteen persons sign- 
ing the constitution. Mrs. Lewis Paullin was appointed chairman, 





The rent for the twelfth month has been received, as we predicted it would be, It 
comes as a contribution from Miss Sarah E. Wall, of Washington, D.C. Miss Wall is 
80 years of age, was a pioneer suffragist in Massachusetts, and one of the first women 
in her community to protest against paying her taxes. We appreciate her continued 
interest in our cause and her helpfulness to the Association. 





The Treasurer has succeeded in securing nearly $1,000 to be applied on clerk hire 
at Headquarters, Miss Emily Howland, of Sherwood, N. Y,, contributed $500 of this 
amount, Mrs. Fanny Garrison Villard, of New York, $100, and Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison, of Poston, as trustee of the Mrs. E. K. Church Fund, $100. Mre. Elizabeth 
Smith Miller, Miss Mary S. Anthony, of New York, and Mrs. Nellie S. Smith, of Mas- 
sachusetts, each contributed $50, and the rest in varying amounts has been received 
from Miss Anne F. Miller, Mrs, Esther Hermann, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Nathan, of 
New York, Mrs. Caroline Hallowell Miller, of Maryland, Dr. Agnes Kemp, Mrs, Lu- 
cretia L. Blankenburg and Mr. and Mrs. J. Ludewig Koethen, of Pennsylvania, Miss 
Melissa Dickenson, of Illinois, Miss Katherine Choate Ireson, and Mrs. M. B. Whiting, 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. and Mrs. John S. Casement, of Ohio, The Boston Commit- 
tee for Work has contributed $250 for the work in Oklahoma, The Press Clipping 
Bureau service costs the Headquarters $5 per month, and the following friends have 
contributed towards this department: Dr, Jane V. and Miss Julia Myers, Mra. G. H. 
Perkins, Mrs. Anne L, Burnham, Dr. Agnes Kemp, Mrs, Sarah P. Sellers, all of Penn- 
sylvania, Miss Melissa Dickenson, of Illinois, Miss Emma F. Munroe, of Massachu- 
setts, Miss Jane C. Hitz, of the District of Columbia, Mrs. Ira Casper Post, of West 
Virginia, Miss Martha Schofield, of South Carolina, and Mrs. Joanna Hartshorn, of 
New Jersey. In small contributions for Headquarters office expenses, $121 have been 
received, 





Ten subscriptions to the P. E. Leaflets have been received from the Wrightstown 
(Pa.) E. 8. A. All local clubs should subscribe for Progress and for the Leaflets. 





One of our correspondents writes that so far she has seen fourteen editorials ridi- 
culing ex-President Cleveland’s article in the May Ladies’ Home Journal. 





The Secretary of the New Hampshire W. S. A. has ordered 400 copies of Mrs. 
Decker’s leaflet for distribution in Concord. Mrs. Decker is to be the speaker at the 
annual meeting of the New Hampshire Federation some time this month. 





Mention has previously been made in these columns of the prize-essay contest in- 
augurated by the Des Moines P. E. Club. The prize-winners were Miss Vesta Peak, 
who got $15, Vincent Ogburn $10, and Carl Harris $5. Mure than 40 students of the 
various high schools of the city submitted manuscripts, and it is said they were all so 
good that it was exceedingly difficult for the judges to decide to whom the prizes 
ought to go, 


Mrs. Helen Mosher James, of Philadelphia, writes from Santa Barbara, Cal., that 
she and Mr. James expect to attend the Portland Convention. Mrs. Louise Werth, 
former President of the Missouri W.S. A., writes that she and Mr. Werth will join the 
party on the special train at Chicago. Mrs. Wynn, of Toledo, expects her husband to 
accompany her on the trip, and we hear indirectly that Mrs, Catharine Waugh McCul- 
loch will be accompanied by Mr. McCulloch and their three lovely children. Mrs, 
Coggeshall, of Iowa, will have her son with her. We shall have men, women and 
children. Surely it is to be an ideal gathering! 








Mrs. Ellen S. Leckenby, Corresponding Secretary of the Washington E. S. A., 
writes that the new club at Seattle is progressing finely. Fifty members were present 
at a recent meeting, at which Mrs. Leckenby gave an address on ‘‘Where Women 
Vote.”’ One of the Seattle newspapers devoted nearly a column to a report of this 
speech. Many West Washington women will probably attend the Portland Conven- 
tion, July 1 has been appointed as Seattle Day, and among the women appointed by 
the Mayor on the Entertainment Committee is Mrs. Homer Hill, an officer of the 
Seattle Club and Chairman of the State Press Committee. 





Many invitations are being received by the officers of our Association to attend 
meetings, receptions, etc., en route to and coming from Portland. The California 
E. 3. A. has invited them to return through California, stopping at a number of im- 
portant points and holding public meetings. The Board of Trade of the city ef Taco- 
ma has invited the Convention to hold one or two days’ sessions in that city, The 
Woman’s Prohibition Club of America is to hold its General Council in Willard Hall, 
Chicago, June 21 and 22, and its officers send a cordial invitation to our Association to 
send fraternal delegates. The Chicago Woman’s Club will on June 23 entertain Miss 
Anthony and the delegates at a reception. 





Two weeks ago the Cleveland Piaindealer devoted a page to woman suffrage, 
making our Headquarters the central theme. Pictures of Lucretia Mott, Miss 
Anthony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman and Mrs. Upton were 
used. Last week the Plaindealer devoted a page to the Consumers’ League, present- 
ing the pictures of the officers, and the excelleat write-up of the League’s object and 
its practical workings was by Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe. 





Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins writes that Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden of Boston recently 
gave a very fine address on ‘‘The New Woman,” under the auspices of the Equal 
Franchise Club of Cleveland, O. This club is arranging for an all-day County Confer- 
ence, to be held at the country home of Miss Lucy Jurdan at Rockport, May 31. 





We are indebted to Minnie R. Ryan, Press Chairman, for an account of the monthly 
meeting of the Stuyvesant League. The meeting was held at the home of Miss Ida 
Craft. The secretary was instructed to write to President Roosevelt, asking him to 
appoint women as well as men on the comfission to investigate the divorce question. 
Delegates were appointed to represent the League at the meeting of the Long Island 
Council of Women’s Clubs, to be held at Bay Ridge May 20, and also to the Annual 
Convention of the Kings County League, to be held at Park Inn, Rockaway Park, 
June 10. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will be the speaker of the afternoon at the for- 
mer meeting. The program of the latter will include the reports of officers and chair- 
men of standing committees and the annual address of the president, Miss Craft. 
Numerous newspaper clippings have been received reporting the success of the play, 
‘Put to the Test,’’ as given by the Dramatic Circle of the Brooklyn P. E. Leagues, All 
the New York Leagues wiil soon adjourn for the sammer. The season just closing 
has been one of exceptional activity with all of them. 
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